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BERLIN 


SAYS 


‘NO MORE WAR’ 


OW many people, I wonder, whether English or German, 

who took part in the vast and enthusiastic No More War 
demonstrations in 1920, were present again in Berlin this year 
at the first meeting of the same kind to be organised since the 
end of the second world-war, on September 1, the seventh anni- 
versary of Hitler’s sudden attack on Poland? 


Russian-American Co-operation 


RENCH Resistance-men, to- 
wards the end of the war, 

used to tell the story of an 
American General and his aide 
who, accompanied by a Russian 
General and his two aides, 
travelled on a mission to Mos- 
cow. Naturally, they went by 
sleigh, and naturally were pur- 
sued by wolves. A's the pack 
drew near, the American General 
proposed that one of their men 
should be discarded in order to 
lighten the load; and the Russian, 
having two aides to the American one, 
kindly tipped the first of these into 
the snow. The respite, however, 
proved momentary only. The wolves, 
their appetites whetted by the taste 
of blood, followed the trail more hotly 
than before, and a second Russian 
aide had to be abandoned. — Finally, 
as the pack caught up a third time, 
there remained but one solution: the 
Russian General himself was dis- 
mounted; the Americans journeyed 
on alone. But by this time the 
horses were tiring, and Moscow was 
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still far off. “ Well chum,” said the 
American General, as the wolves 
snapped their teeth in the rear, “I 
guess it’s time to bring out our 
machine-guns.” 

This story very nicely reflects the 
Russian view of American “ co-opera- 
tion,” whether in the military field or 
in the restoration of Europe. It is 
this view that the new Comminform 
exists to propagate. The Comminform 
is a counter-thrust to the Marshall 
Plan; and, should America adopt the 
policy of reconstructing the United 
Nations without Russia, will no doubt 
be expanded into a Commintern true 
and proper. The Soviet Government 
is convinced that the Marshall Plan, 
upon which they were ‘themselves 
asked to co-operate, has no otHer 
objective than the creation of a 
eapitalist-imperialist bloc in Western 
Europe, dominated by Wall Street 
and directed against the Kremlin. 

_ Unfortunately, there are substan- 
tial grounds for this conviction: since 
the confusion between parliamentary 
government, with its attendant -free- 
doms of speech and association, and 
laissez-faire economies, even in the 
most temperate American journalism, 
is appalling.. Defence of the one 
merges imperceptibly into the defence 
of the other. So much go, that there 
was a real likelihood—foreseen by 
Middleton Murry four months ago 
(PN, June 27) and by the New 
Statesman on.Oct. 4—that the Stas- 
senites would block aid to Europe 
except upon terms amounting te U.S. 
control,’ just because pan-European 
reconstruction involved pan-European 
planning, the very mention of which 
stinks of Bolshevism in American 
nostrils. 


Timely reminder 


WARSAW'S timely reminder of 

the Communist offensive has 
done sometHing to dispel this likeli- 
hood—there is more prospect now of 
the Marshall plan proving acceptable 
to both America and Europe, We 
can be thankful to the Comminform 
for that, as for underlining the one 
outstanding virtue of Communists, 
that they put their principles before 
their national allegiances—since this 
greatly weakens their appeal. But 
the danger is still acute that 


democracy will disappear from 
Europe through American eagerness 
to rebuild it as capitalist democracy. 
There'are, after all, two strands in 
democracy as we know it, only one of 
which is of permanent worth. There 
is the demand of a whole people for 
the right to self-control; and there 
is the demand of a whole people for 
freedom from external control, merely 
in order that classes or individuals 
may compete with one another for 
power. Between these two most 
democrats have yet to distinguish; 
and as long as the Americans bolster 
capitalism, it is the latter pre- 
eminently that they promote. By 
promoting it, they play eventually 
into the hands of Communism itself. 


Lesson of Italy 


rPHuIs is only too clear in Italy, 

’ where I have just spent a couple 
of weeks. For there the second 
strand in democracy is _ presented 
practically in isolation from the first. 
The overthrow of Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship has done nothing but clear an 
arena, where the gladiators of a 
hundred parties spar with one another, 
until either, the audience points 
thumbs-up, or some Christian runs 
between them, sacrificing himself for 
the sake of all—and at present there 
seems small chance of that. 

Long, long ago, the party-leaders 
may have had the welfare of the 
whole people at heart; but all that 
recalls that now is the exclusiveness 
with which they pursue party-ends. 
Of a corporate consciousness among 
the Italian people there is scarcely a 
sign. Laws exist to be evaded, 
official positions to be abused. Such a 
parody of self-government can last 
only as long as the U.S. is prepared 
to subsidise it. When the dollars dry 
up, these parliamentary motions will 
cease abruptly—or be expedited with 
castor-oil. A second dictatorship is 
inevitable. The only question is, 
whose? 

I would lay my cigarettes on Pal- 
miro Togliatti, if only because he 
appears to have learned better than 
any other Communist leader the 
lesson of Hitler’s success. The 
Italian Communist Party no longer 
pretends to preach Communism; it 
“promises everything to everybody,” 
relying on the absolutism it may 
thereby establish to achieve whatever 
it wants. Here again, though, the 
Comminform may prove a handicap; 
and last Sunday’s municipal elections 
in Rome were the occasion for open 
Fascist demonstrations. 


Aims and achievments 


FUSSENTIALLY, things are much 
~~ the same in Germany. Here 
too, the professed objective of 
America and Britain was to discredit 
dictatorship and re-establish democ- 
racy. But here they have acted as 
though it were the very reverse. For 
example, a key military directive of 
April 26, 1945 (quoted in Human 


Events, Sept. 10) ran as follows:— 

“It should be brought home to the Ger- 
mans that Germany's ruthless warfare and 
the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed 
the German economy and made chaos and 
suffering inevitable and that the Germans 
cannot escape responsibility for what they 
have brought upon themselves.” 


And yet, to bring this home we have 
implemented — Potsdam! In other 
words, in order to convince a man 
that his injuries are self-inflicted, we 
inflict fresh injuries upon him, beside 
which the first are forgotten: the 
latest Anglo-American proposals for 
Bizonia do not change this policy of 
spoliation. « 

In this we share the guilt with 
America; but it is the Ampricans 
whose devotion to what is false in 
democracy has so far retarded 
socialisation in the Ruhr, thereby 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6&). 


I am one of them, and found_ the 


| differences between the two meetings 


—hoth called for the same purpose— 
more striking than the resemblances. 

At the end of the first world-war 
these. were gatherings numbering 
hundreds of thousands of demonstra- 
tors in the Berlin Lustgarten, the 
heart of the city, shabby and dilapi- 
dated then after years of war, bereft 
of much of the earlier splendour of 
the Beich capital, but still in spite of 
hunger and other miseries physically 
undamaged and_ politically intact. 
September, 1947, the city lies in ruins, 
quartered into four separately con- 
trolled and occupied parts, and a fifth 
overall control which appears to func- 
tion more negatively than otherwise. 
The recent No More War demonstra- 
tion could not be held again in the 
Lustgarten, the usual place for such 
gatherings, as it lies in the Russian 
sector. Probably those ruins and 
those controls had a good deal to do 
with the comparatively small scale of 
the demonstration this year. 


Slow enthusiasm 


It had been very well and widely 
advertised by the Social Democratic 
Party, who were responsible for its 
inauguration. The local leader of the 
Party, Franz Neumann, presided; the 
principal speaker was the Oberbuer- 
germeisterin (woman Lord Mayor) of 
the city, Louise Schroeder, supported 
by an impressive male voice choir, 
whose rousing hymns, like the 
speeches, were well carried .by am- 
plifying arrangements. Yet only 
some 8,000 people came to demon- 
strate for No More War, their en- 
thusiasm slow and hardly to be roused. 
Perhaps the British military tattoo 
the week before, when places for 
manv times that number were sold out 
in advance for each of the six nights 
of the spectacle, had exhausted both 
the Berliners’ spare cash and their en- 
thusiasm. 

I sat on the top of a mass of 
tangled iron-work to listen; most of 
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the three thousand had to stand. The 
demonstration took place outside the 
Sportpalast, scene of many a great 
Nazi rally in the past, the buitding 
itself, holding 20,000, being too 
damaged for use at present. ‘“ Here 
Hitler and Goebbels used to thunder 
their doctrines; here the first total 
war was unleashed. Here, in this first 
peace demonstration shall No More 
War be proclaimed.”” Thus the meet- 
ing opened. The United States of 
Europe was called for, and the rights 
promised in the Atlantic Charter. 
“ We want the Four Freedoms, but we 
want. them by peaceful means.” 

: The real heroes 

It was often asked, said the 
speaker, whether the German people 
could cajl for No Moze War, whilst 
Germany was still kept waiting for a 
treaty of peace to end the present 
state of war? “Yes! Already, and 
always!” she replied, “There is no 
heroism in war, but it takes heroes to 
fight for peace.” That won almost 
the only applause worth mentioning. 

The demonstration closed with the 
triple shout of the German Social 
democrats “ Freiheit, Freiheit, Frei- 
heit!”, the right hand raised with 
clenched fist. I remembered uniting 
in that cry for freedom in March, 
1933, after Hitler had already come 
to power, in another big open-air 
demonstration by the Berlin Social 
Democratic Party—over which gather- 
ing, already driven out of the Lust- 
garten, there seemed to hang a 
threatening cloud, from out of which 
lightning flashed the words of doom: 

Now the effort is being made to 
start the work once more. It will be 
slow and painful work, as the small 
attendance of weary people, so slow to 
respond, too clearly showed. 

Going home with me in the train 
afterwards, however, German friends 
thought the jlack of response due 
rather to reneral physical exhaustion 
and spiritua’ scepticism of the people. 
and the spiritual scepticism of the 
people. We shall admire and want to 
support all the more for that the 
leaders who are courageously attempt- 
ing this great and difficult task of 
preaching No More War in Germany. 

CORDER CATCHPOOL. 


PAYS HER DEBT 


A few of the 157 boxes for orphanages and children’s centres in war-tom areas of 


England and Europe packed by the Toroz.ta 
brought to the city-wide Rally, July 30, 


1947, 


Community Vacation Schools and 
The children thought of these gifts 


as repayments for their cultural debt to Europe. See p.3. 


Photo: Jack Moore, Toronto. 
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Think Thrice 


“VENHERE is nothing,” wrote 

G. K. Chesterton, “ that 
really indicates a subtle and in! 
the true sense a superior mind 
so much as the power of com- 
paring a lower thing with a 
higher and yet that higher with 
a higher still; of thinking on 
three planes at once.” As an 
example of this kind of think- 
ing, ‘Chesterton cited “the 
apparent inconsistency of 
Christ’s saying about peace and 
about a sword.” It meant, he 
said, that “ while a good peace 
is better than a good war, even 
a good war is better than a bad 


peace.” 

We are not disposed to argue here 
whether a “good war” is conceiv- 
able in modern conditions. Roman 
Catholic pacifists have shown pretty 
effectively that by Catholic standards 
it is not; and the American Socialist 
leader, Norman Thomas, has lately 
concluded in a_ striking article on 
“The IHusion of War” (Human 
Events, Sept: 17) that “One may 
almost lay it down as a law of life 
that the price of total victory in total 
war is incapacity to make peace.” 
The badness of the present peace 
bears eloquent witness against the 
goodness of the last war. 

But the simple fact that a peace 
may be so bad is itself of concern to 
peace-lovers. For, while the chaotic, 
demoralised, tyrannical Europe we 
see before us is the dbutcome of war, 
it does not follow that war alone has 
the power to bring such a state of 
affairs into being. On the contrary, 
an even worse one might have re- 
sulted from an undisguised appeal to 
the aggressive, materialistic, cow- 
ardly man who inhabits every one of 
us. 

It is important that we should bear 
this in mind, because at all costs we 
have to avoid appealing to that sub- 
man. There is, after all, no institu- 
tion that®%:annot be discredited in the 

_name of a better, and none that can- 
not also, and ,more easily, be dis- 
credited in thé name of a worse. We 
have to beware lest the strongest of 
our allies turns out to be our most 
inveterate foe. 

For example, we pacifists would 
rather men refused to be conscripted 
on conscientious grounds than en- 

* listed in the armed services; but some 
of us would also rather they enlisted 
than refused on grounds of self- 
interest or deserted. Our advice to 
the young conscript would be Penn’s, 
“Wear the sword .as long as thou 
canst.” 

Similarly, we believe that it would 
be better for this country to disarm 
because war is evil than attempt to 
defend itself by arms; but some of 
us believe also that it is better that it 
should arm to the teeth than disarm 
because armaments are uncomfortable, 
or expensive, or mean “a _ lower 
standard of living.” Whatever Dr. 
Johnson may have said, it is Heaven, 
not Hell, that is paved with good 
intentions. 

The best is never the enemy of the 
good, except when it is allied with the 
worst. The only sure way to chal- 
lenge an institution we dislike, there- 
fore, is to champion one we like. 
There is a certain appropriateness in 
the conclusion, that for all who are 
fighting against war, the best means 
of attack is defence. * 

——————— — 

| RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 

SUCPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER ~ 
@ his pledge. signed by each member, Is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 

<YOuR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GANDHI 


N dismay at the present prospects of power-politics in the 


world, the hearts of many 


pacifists, are looking to a new type of leadership and life. 


men, who may not have been 
The 


shooting war may have come to an end but the fighting and 
forcing way of politics is still in full swing. 


In the struggle for freedom by 
methods other than war, the doctrine 
and example of Mr. Gandhi have 
loomed large. Pacifists like Romain 
Rolland, and many British idealists, 
have seen in him an embodiment of 
their philosophy and _ ideal of 
Pacifism. 


In London 


During 1931 Gandhi was invited, 
with Indian Princes and _ popular 
potentates, to the Round Table Con- 
ference in London. He stayed as the 
guest of Muriel Lester and her sister 
—at Kingsley Hall, Bow, and there 
I had the honour of a walk and long 
talk with him. 

It so happened that I had had, that 
very week, a letter sent by an emin- 
ent Political Officer on the North 
West Frontier to his people in Wales. 
In it he described his escape from 
assassination and his direct impres- 
sions of the Red Shirt movement 
which professed Non-Violence. 

He mentioned in his letter that 
some of the leaders had been pre- 
viously imprisoned for felonies, and 
that, though they professed non- 
violence, they had so inflamed the 
crowds by untrue stories of British 
atrcities that they had got out of 
hand into violence and arson so that 
he had had to hand over the situation 
to the military. He ended “ You 
know how I love these people among 
whom I have spent so many years 
and how it hurts to sée them inflamed 
into madness by their present 
leaders.” 

When T told Mr. Gandhi all this, 
and left the letter with his Secretary 


Mahadev Desai, he was plainly dis- 
turbed and said, “ Everyone knows 
that violence igs abhorrent to me. 


But what can I do? I will cable 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan.” I then quoted 
to him Dr. Johnson’s word “ Honesty 


is the best policy, but a man who is’ 


honest because it is policy is a rogue,” 
and asked if it was likely that vast 
crowds, out for a political end, would 
have the spirit of non-violence which 
he had repeatedly told his followers 
was indispensable. 

I reminded him that Mr. Lloyd 
George had been our Nationalist 


LETTERS TO 


leader in Wales and had commenced 
a movement of civil disobedience, 
but that it had rapidly moved from 
personal conscience to political con- 


George LI. Davies 


venience as a method to attack the 
Government. (I did not then appre- 
ciate that Mr. Lloyd George’s ex- 
ample in 1902 was the precedent for 
his own South African policy in 
1906.) 


Meeting with LI.G. 


TI asked if it would not be possible 
for him to meet Mr. Lloyd George. 
He replied that he would particularly 
like to do so and I promised to write 
to him at once. 

On Nov. 14 I received the following 
telegram from Lloyd George: 


Through some stupid secretarial 
error your letter has gone astray 
and the purport of it only reached 
me yesterday. Should have been 
delighted to see Mr. Gandhi at any 
time. Had looked forward to hav- 
ing a talk with him. One of the 
misfortunes of my illness that I 
was unable to do so. Unfortun- 
ately am leaving here on Thurs- 
day morning and fear he would 
probably be too occupied to come 
over before then. 

I wired to Gandhi, who spent the 
Wednesday night at Lloyd George’s 
home where they sat up till late at 
night. On Nov. 20 Mr. Liayd 
George’s secretary wrote: 

‘Before Mr. Lloyd George left 
he asked me to thank you most 
sincerely for writing to him and 
also for giving him the opportunity 
to meet Mr. Gandhi. He wished 
me to tell you how much he enjoyed 
his talk and that, as a result of it, 
his appreciation of the whole situa- 
tion has been very much clarified. 
He was deeply impressed by Mr. 

. Gandhi and by the loftiness of his 
purpose, and he would like later if 
the opportunity arises to be of 
some help in solving the very diffi- 
cult problem of India. 


THE EDITOR 


Free speech in Berlin 


T DID not like the article of Inge- 

borg Woodcock about the Eastern 
zone of Germany. One should not 
forget that those Germans who cross 
the frontier illegally from East to 
West have a personal interest to tell 
atrocity stories, as they want to be 
classified as political refugees and not 
sent back. You must also consider 
that very many former Nazis try to 
escape to the West, as the denazifica- 
tion is handled in a different way 
there. Former Nazis in the British 
zone even obtain positions as judges 
and_ school-teachers, an impossibility 
in the East. 

_Many details in the article are 
simply ridiculous. As for clothing, I 
know a good many people in my own 
school (Russian zone) who, without 
being communists, have got new 
things out of the German production, 
even entire suits, which is not so in 
the American sector of Berlin where 
I live. 

It is often said that peonle, for 
talking freely, are carried to Siberia. 
Together with other pacifist friends 
in the Russian zone, I have done my 
very best to trace such cases. 
*Hitherto I have not found a single 
case where it proved to be true, 
though I believe that it has happened 
occasionally, especially with former 
Nazis. In all cases which I investi- 
gated it came out that the man had 
been arrested for some accusation of 
a crime or something,and released 
later when he was found to be inno- 
eae for f h 

a or ree speech: 

schoo! for half anghodVis tied apie bent 

free talk as the hasis of acientific and 


spiritual progress. The Russian officer who 
was present (I did {ft on purpose hecause 


\ 


he was there) shook hands with me after 
the lesson and said that this wag the way 
they wanted history to be taught. 


The fact is that many Germans, 
after having lived under Hitler, are 
cowards; instead of trying to speak 
freely, they prefer to wai] about not 
being allowed to. 

‘ HEINZ KRASCHUTZEKI. 
Berlin-Wannsee, 


Hohenzollenstrasse 27a 


The Youth Railway 


J, TOO (a war-time C.O.), went to 
* help the building of the Youth 
Railway. 

went out of mixed motives— 
sympathetic interest and curiosity, 
the wish to travel and meet people of 
the Continent again. I also felt that 
here was a constructive task under- 
taken in a spirit that was helpful to 
building peace—something to be set 
very concretely against the madness 
and destruction of war... 

My own impressions of the work, 
and of Yugoslavia, as seen on the 
tour that followed work, tally wholly 
with those of Alan Fox, And J think 
we can be most grateful for the pub- 
lication of such a full and weli- 
balanced account. 

Some readers may be interested in 
knowing still more about the new 
Yugoslavia as it develops, and in 
learning of any similar project for 
next year. For their benefit may I 
be permitted to refer them to the 
British - Yugoslav Association, 
Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.1, a non-political organ- 
isation, whose aims are tg promote 
friendship between our two countries. 


BERNARD H. ORNA, 
76 Cholmley Gardens 
N.W.6. 


(Letters continued on page six). 


£3,000 

FR EADERS of Peace News may 

have been interested to see in 
The Times the report of a legacy 
of £3,000 to the Peace Pledge Union. 
Coming at this particular moment we 
are especially grateful, but even this 
gift does not solve our main financial 
problem, which is to balance our 
budget year by year. 


You may not be able to arrange to 
leave us anything in your will, but 
you probably could send us a few 
shillings during the week and thus 
help us to balance our budget without 
using the legacy, which we ought to 
use for “ capital’ purposes and not 
to make good a deficit in current ex- 
penditure. Pay as you earn. Pay 
as we go. 

MAUD ROWNTREE. 
Treasurer. 

Contributions to HQ Fund gince Oct. 3: 

£12 16s.6d. Year's total to date: £167 11s. 8d. 


Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
‘“‘Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Lloyd George was actually leaving 
for India that week. He told me 
years afterwards that he had been 
much impressed by Mr. Gandhi not 
only-as a saint but as a shrewd 
«politician, and had told people so 
when he reached India shortly after 
their conversation. It was tragic, he 
said, to see how we had lost the 
opportunity of getting Indian opinion 
and co-operation on our side. 

The situation was steadily darken- 
ing. On Nov. 23 C. F. Andrews 
who had accompanied (Gandhi to see 
Lloyd George wrote to me: 

Nothing could be more critical 
than the Indian situation today. 
oe I want you to remember 
India in her hour of peril. 

A letter from Gandhi’s devoted 
Secretary Mahadev Desai is revealing 
of some of the humanities of the 
situation. 

A thousand apologies for having 
delayed returning to you'the en- 
closed letter so long. I read it 
over again and to my agreeable 
surprise I find that Mr. Gandhi 
corresponded with the same friend 
last July. I can almost see him 
and his wife in front of me—their 
letters are so transparently sin- 
cere and I am filled with a keen 
longing to meet them and make 
friends with them in India—as we 
have made friends with you here. 
But I also know that it is impos- 
- sible; for two reasons: one, that 

the Official in India very rarely has 
or seeks opportunity to make 
friends with ordinary workers. (I 
have numerous friends amongst 
them, but that is because of my 
position of privilege as Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secretary which sometimes brings 
me face to face with officials). And 
two: there is no chance of my going 
to the Frontier Province and your 
friend being transferred to our part 
of the country. 
e You perhaps do not know that 
Mr. Gandhi applied four times last 
year for permission to go to the 
Frontier if only to pacify the 
people there and to _ inculcate 
among them a better understanding 
of non-violence. But the permis- 
sion was refused by the Viceroy. 
I may tell you that it was also open 
to Mr. Gandhi to go to the Frontier 
without the Viceroy’s permission; 
but he went dut of his way ir ask- 
ing for the permission with the 
result I have already mentioned. 

There is such an atmospheré of 
suspicion and distrust that there is 
bound to be considerable misunder- 
standing uhtil one musters 
sufficient courage to rid oneself of 
suspicion and distrust. I should 


therefore warn you ,against your — 


friend’s wife’s“impression of Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. 

I can assure vou that he is a 
truthful and sincere man but he 
suffers from an inclination to sus- 
picion. He and his friends do in- 
dulge in all sorts of stories about 
your friend—most of them baseless 
I would admit at once. But what 
is the cure?. Trust, Trust, Trust. 

I wonder if you have had more 
letters from the friends; Mr. 
Gandhi would like to see them. 
The Conference is all but dead and 
the next year may find us face to 
face with a fierce campaign. It is 
an ugly situatjon. y 

It is no pleasure to have to go 
through suffering, but if we must 
go through it we are ready for it. 


(Next week George LI. Davies will i 
Gandhi and Non-Violence). wyieien 
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YOUNG CANADA PAYS 


HER 


DEBT TO EUROPE 


When Muriel Lester, Travelling Secretary of the International Fel- 


lowship of Reconciliation, was in 


Canada last June she told 


Marion 


Brillinger of the Canadian FoR that Kingsley Hall, London, needed a 


warden. 


Three months later.Marion 


Brillinger, to quote Muriel 


Lester, “had won the hearts of all who met her at this well Known 
Fast London Settlement.” Many people down in Bow will be hoping 
that a vear’s leave of absence from her Canadian work will be ex- 
tended, but readers of this interview with Hugh Brock will wonder 
how the Peace Movement in Toronto is getting along without her. 
The fact that Miss Brillinger can be spared is an adequate testimony 
to those still carrying on the work in Canada’s second largest city. 


dg TPHROUGHOUT the war the Canadian section of the FoR, affiliated to 
the War Resisters’ International, has chiefly been engaged in practical 


work,” said Miss Brillinger. 


“We have, for example, helped to re-settle 


Japanese families who were hurriedly evacuated from coastal areas; our 
chairman, Rev. J. R. Finlay, set an example by taking a Japanese family 


into the parsonage. The father of 
this family was a baseball player of 
no mean_ reputation throughout 
Canada and soon won the hearts of 
Mr. Finlay’s Carlton Street United 
Church Youth Club. He is now the 
Church Treasurer. 

“We have also been active muster- 
ing opposition to the Compulsory 
Cadet training at our Secondary 
schools.” Miss Brillinger told of 
meetings in connection with this cam- 
paign where those present were pre- 
sented there and then with pen and 
paper to write off to the Press and 
Members of Parliament. 

Bayard Rustin, the well-known 
coloured singer, came from the USA 
to sing at meetings the F.o.R. held in 
connection with a campaign against 
the operation of the colour bar, and 
a careful watch was kept on restaur- 
ants and hotels for any incidents. 
The colour problem, Miss Brillinger 
thought, was not as acute in Canada 
as in the U.S. 


Vacation schools 


Their most successful work, how- 
ever, had been the running of the 
Community Vacation Church Schools 
in Greater Toronto. p 

“We had over 5,000 boys and girls 
participating in this programme,” 
said Miss Brillinger. 

The aim of these vacation schools 
was to provide creative activities for 
stay-at-home children during part of 
their summer leisure time, and to 
give not only fun but training and 
practice in Christian living. 

“As Director of the Church Vaca- 
tion Schools I was invited to give a 
broadcast account of the work, and 
did so on Station CKEY on July 25. 
I told listeners that there were 57 
vacation schools across the city, each 
with its programme of stories, games, 
worship, music, handicrafts and out- 
ings. 

“The boys and girls were thrilled 
with the opportunity of helping 
bombed-out victims across the sea. 
They adopted some twenty-five or- 
phanages, camps and institutions and 
worked very hard making toys, scrap- 
books and puzzles; knitting wash- 
cloths and collecting food and cloth- 
ing. 

“One young Jad asked his teacher: 
*Would it be all right to bring some 
pie?’ The teacher tried to withhold 
her surprise as she said, ‘ Well, I’m 
afraid pie wouldn’t travel very well 
when the parcels are going so far.’ 
“You see,’ urged the lad, ‘My mother 
makes wonderful lemon pie, and I 
wish the boys and girls in Europe 
could have some of it.’” 


Prize essay 


The Vacation Schools were brought 
to a close with a city-wide rally in 
Toronto’s Holy Trinity Church. The 
children were invited to write their 
impressions of this rally in the form 
of a letter. “I think,” said Miss 
Brillinger, “that your readers would 
like to read the prize-winning essay 
by nine-year-old Paul McMullen.” 

Mother, I’m home; _ vacation 
school ig over for another year. I 
wish it was just starting. We had 
such a good time, and today at the 
closing in Holy Trinity I knew why 
we had a happy time; we had been 
helping our friends in England and 
Europe; little children who have no 
homes or parents. If you just 
listen, Mum, I'll tell you all about 
the Service. 

There were two Services, one at 
ten and one at eleven o'clock. 
Hundreds of children from all over 
the city were there and they 
brought the boxes they had packed 
at their vacation schools; the boxes 


contained chocolate bars, chocolate 
drinks, tins of soup and fruit, 
pencils, warm used clothing, and 
wool to knit for babies. 

First we had a short worship 
service; a girls’ choir from Wood 
Green Vacation School sang two 
hymns. The Minister, Rev. Mr. 
Franks, told us the story of Holy 
Trinity Church and how it came to 
be built. It is a hundred years old 
this year. 

We sang hymns we learned at Vac. 
School; then they lit a globe of the 
world, so we could see just how far the 
countries were from Canada that we were 
sending our boxes to. Then, as each 
country’s name was called, the children 
carried the boxes up to the altar at the 
front of the Church, and an electric bulb 
lit on a large map that the juniors at 
one of the Vac schools had made, so that 
we could see just where we were sending 
our gifts to. 

Miss Brillinger told us short 
stories about great men and women, 
like Stephenson, who invented the 
first steam engine, and Florence 
Nightingale from England, who did 
such great and brave things. I 
think she really started the Red 
Cross; she nursed and helped the 
wounded soldiers before they had 
nurses to help, like we have today. 
We saw slides of places in England. 
We also saw pictures of great 
artists who came from Italy, and 
saw two lovely pictures they 
painted. We saw pictures of 
musicians and heard their lovely 
music, A young man played a 
violin solo called Ave Maria, by 
Schubert. Schubert jived in Aus- 
tria. I hoped they would show a 
picture of Chopin. He was bor in 
Poland and [ can play one of his 
. Preludes.” Everyone loves his 
music. 


_ We saw pictures of great scien- 
tists who worked all their lives to 
find out how to keep us from get- 
ting sick and to help make us well. 
People like Pasteur from France; 
also Madame Curie who discovered 
radium to help people who have 
cancer. Men from Germany who 
made the first printing press and so 
many other things that help us 
today. 

As the different countries were called 
and the light lit on the map, a child with 
the name of the country pinned on their 
dress or shirt would read a letter to us 
from the school we were sending our 
boxes to. It made you feel all warm 
inside, and I felt I knew the children in 
Austria where our boxes were going to. 

e were all friends. ‘‘Friends’’ was 
the name of the song we all sang. 

There was a lady there whose 
name was Mrs, Tanner. She is go- 
ing to Europe and will visit the 
schools and tell the children about 
the grand closing of our Vacation 
Schools. 


We are glad to have been able 
to help the people of England and 
Europe, who have done so much for 
us that we might be happier and 
more healthy children. 


Camel club 


Interest in European relief work 
did not die with the closing of the 
schools. Scholars at the Leaside 
Vacation School decided to continue 
to meet once a month to make and 
pack gifts for England. They have 
adopted London's East End “ Camel 
Club,” and today in Toronto is flour- 
ishing the “ Leaside Camel Club.” 
“The camel bears burdens, and we will 
help to bear the burden of the child- 
ren in England,” say its members. 

Money for postage provided an un- 
expected difficulty for Miss Brillinger. 
£50 had been given to her by the Save 
the Children Fund; but so many 
parcels were packed that another £57 
was required. 

“In my despair, for I knew the 
children would be disappointed if 
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An Anglican Land Community 


rPPHE writer of this article is a member of the Brotherhood of the Way 
Community at Hoxne, Diss, Norfolk. The Community has been in 


existence 10 years. 


For five years it was at Wymondley Priory, near 
Hitchin. and for the last four it has been at Hoxne Abbey. 
the members have been together for six years. 
residents at present is six adults and four children. 


Four of 
The total number of 
In addition, the 


wife and three children of a member inhabit the farm cottage. The farm 


is one of 170 acres—mostly arable. 


N giving something of my experiences of life in a pacifist land 


community, I have in mind 
Middleton Murry. 
agreement. 


the two recent articles by Mr. 


With most of what he writes I am in entire 
I think I even agree with his somewhat scathing 


| indictment of the C.0.s who find their way to land communities. 


To some extent the comparative 
failure of pacifist communities must 
be attributed, I believe, to the un- 
developed state of mind of so many of 
these C.O.s. It is not so easy, though, 
to apportion the blame. Men who 
have started to think for themselves 
in the realm of ethics, and have found 
very little help from the churches, 
are apt to become so critical of all 
established ways of life and modes 
of thought that they are almost in- 
capable of settling down to anything 
positive and _ constructive. They 
probably feel their chief need to be a 
long pilgrimage, with plenty of time 
to think things over before commit- 
ting themselves to any position. d 

A community, on the other hand, is 
already committed to a _ definite 
scheme based on a vision of what is 
required in these days. The free- 
lance C.O. comes, stays till he feels 
himself being drawn into the vortex 
of the underlying accepted ideas of 
the community, then draws back, be- 
comes defensively critical and soon 
goes on his way. In view of the tre- 
mendous tasks confronting the com- 
munity, this light-hearted, irrespon- 
sible coming and going is very de- 
pressing to the settled members. 


The difference 


But who am IJ to criticise? In my 
time I have been a curate in 13 
parishes, worked in __half-a-dozen 
factories of different sorts, and spent 
a dozen years as a Tramp Preacher 
of the Brotherhood of the Way. Per- 
haps there is a time for exploring 
and a time for constructive work. 
The difference, I suppose, with those 
of us who have settled down in our 
communities; is that we feel we have 
done our exploring (either personally 
or by proxy) and that the time is now 
all too short for building on the 
foundations disclosed to us. Our 
great need is fellow-builders, and 
alas, we find these hard to come by. 

But is this to be wondered at in 
the present divided state of Christen- 
dom? The foundations which seem 
to us so excellent must be explained 
and recommended at _ considerable 
length and in many different religious 
languages before we can hope to con- 
vince even fellow-pacifists. 

For instance, we are Anglicans, and 
the community has an Anglican 
basis. Think of the associations 
raised up in the minds of most 
idealists at the thought of the Church 
of England! Some prospective mem- 
bers have hardly been able to sleep 
in their beds at night with the 
thought that they might be identify- 
ing themselves in some way with the 
enormities of the State Church! It 
takes time to explain our position in 
this matter: how that, in our view, 
pacifism is “not of political applica- 
tion” (the phrase is Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s, I believe), but a fundamental 
principle for the life of the Christian 
Church. As, therefore, the politic- 
ally-minded pacifist prophesies (fool- 
ishly, we think) to the body politic, 
so we direct our appeal to the Church 
—and primarily to the old, historic 
Church of the land, with all its faults 


their parcels did not go off at once, I 
wrote to the Mayor and told him of 
the enthusiasm the children had 
shown. I also told him that the 
Vacation Schools had kept 5,000 
children off Toronto’s streets! 

“To my great relief there came a 
phone message from the Mayor's 
office that he would see that the 
Board of Control passed a cheque for 
the amount and praising our ‘valu- 
able work.’ This was followed by a 
cheque for £5 in response to a broad- 
cast appeal, which, unknown to me, 
had been made at the end of a news 
bulletin; and so, the day before I left 
for England, I was able to take a 
cheque for the full amount down to 
the Post Office and get all the parcels 
away.” 


and achievements. The State only 
comes into the picture when it 
accepts the Faith and identifies itself 
with the Church. Historically, of 
course, it has done this; but it vas 
not with a Church believing in he 
Sermon on the Mount. 


Temple and State 


The Temple must first be cleansed; 
and the Temple, for us, is the Church. 
The reactions of the State to a 
cleansed Temple can be left over till 
we know the reactions of the Temple 
authorities. It is, we believe, in the 
realm of religious ideas and activities 
that the battle must first be fought. 
The pacifist Religious Order springs 
naturally out of this belief. 

The difficulty is how to get going. 
Formerly our First Order members 
gave themselves to open-air preach- 
ing on Franciscan lines. Most of 
these are now old. married and 
settled down—some in communities. 
Then, we taught the ideas; now, we 
try to give them corporate expres- 
sion. To make fresh converts we 
really need to be at the preaching 
again, but the farm calls for all our 
efforts. The life is exacting and 
difficult in many respects, but it is 
satisfying, and even inspiring. What 
we feel we lack is the opportunity for 
propaganda. Only increased member- 
ship could give us this. 

For a few weeks in the year some 
of us have managed to get out on 
preaching tours. Some of us, also, 
do Sunday duty in the surrounding 
parishes (less and less, I am afraid, 
as the years go by). The temptation 
is always with us to exchange the 
arduous work of the community for 
a curacy, or a job in the city, even 
at the cost of modifying our message, 
in order to get access to a pulpit, 
or a platform. It is hard to hold on 
to the faith that the Kingdom comes 
through small-scale activity which is 
qualitatively up to standard. 

Community should be for us, both 
an expression of the Christian pacifist 
way of life, and a platform from 
which the truth can be proclaimed 
sincerely. It should give us just that 
economic independence which is nor- 
mally only obtained on the unsatis- 
factory basis of “ private means,” or 
ecclesiastical endowments. 


Where we diverge 


That brings me to the one point 
where we diverge from the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Middleton Murry. We 
hold that the Christian should main- 
tain an uncompromising attitude to- 
wards usury and the profit-motive— 
ie., in the sense that he should re- 
nounce them. To condemn war and 
justify the practice of usury seems to 
us quite inconsistent. We don’t doubt 
that while the practice is permitted 
by law, the man of the world will only 
Iend his money on interest, or to make 
profits for himself; but we hold that 
the acceptance by Christians of this 
anti-social custom (sin, I suppose it 
should be called) is just as much a 
cause of our present deadlock as is 
the acceptance of war. 

If we dare ask people to forego the 
appeal to brute-force, we certainly 
ought to be prepared to ask them to 
forego their power to exact usury. 
The two things are intimately con- 
nected—are, in fact, entirely of a 
piece. The usury-accepting, war- 
denying attitude provides us with but 
a queer-looking half-way house. Com- 
munity, as a normal pattern for 
Christian life, becomes more clear, I 
believe, when we carry our pacifism 
into the economic field and foreswear 
usury in all its forms. 


CHARLES STIMSON. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifiam. 
Artictes in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it ia the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endosement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. 
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ANDREW CORDIAN tells the U.S. 


BEWARE OF PRUSSIAN MILITARISM 


N America the fight for and against universal military train- 
ing (UMT) is entering its decisive stage. 

The War Department and circles interested in rearmament make des- 

perate efforts to convince the nation of the excellence of UMT for national 


security and of its high educational worth for the nation’s youth. 


In- 


fluenced by artful propaganda and by military pageants staged everywhere 
through interested organisations, many people believe erroneously that UMT 


may be a good thing. 

For this and other still more ob- 
jectionable reasons, representatives of 
the nation may decide for its inbro- 
duction, and thus plunge the nation 
into disaster: for that is what UMT 
really is, for a freedom-loving nation. 
Striking evidence of the fact is the 
fate of Prussia, and of the German 
nation. 


Where UMT began 

Prussia was the country where 
UMT was brought to perfect:on. The 
systematical establishment of UMT 
in Prussia, with its harmful effects 
upon the German nation, briefly pre- 
sented by men of Prussian back- 
ground, may help to enlighten Ameri- 
eans. I refer to the former Prussian 
General Paul Fretherr von Schoe- 
naich, a noted pacifist of world-fame, 
and myself: both of whom originated 
from the Prussian Junker class, and 
were ardent militarists in our youth, 
but turned to the opposite when learn- 
ing its disastrous sequels. 

Schoenaich, who had a splendid 
career as officer in the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy, and later Cavalry, was 
converted through the terrible events 
of the first world-war in which he 
fought to the bitter end, and lost his 
son. He described the ravages of 
militarism, and his conversion, in his 
widely-spread book “Mein Damas- 
cus,” 24 years ago, and has restated 
in detail the fatal effects of Prussian 
militarism during the years 1928-45, 
in his comprehensive book “ Mein 
Finale,” which has been just now pub- 
lished in Germany. He was jailed 
by Hitler, and could write this book 
afterwards only in secrecy, under 
most difficult conditions. (Trans- 
lation into English is now at work). 

My conversion took place much 
earlier, about 50 years ago, when I 
learned the three stages of the UMT 
system of Prussia. These show how 
the Genmans, under the methodical 
direction of the Prussian Junker 
class were gradually formed into a 
weak-minded, obedient herd which 
followed blindly its commands. 


Training for war 


_ The first stage started in the pub- 
lic schovls. It was intellectually ac- 
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complished. Glorification of War, of 
successful generals and kings, pro- 
vided these were also great ‘warriors, 
were the main subjects taught in his- 
tory, but were casually mentioned 
also in other proper branches of 
teaching. In short, everything was 
done to convince the pupils that only 
the warrior was the perfect human 
being. This was still strengthened 
or supported gradually by many par- 
ents with their children of pre-school 
age through military toys. 

Remarkable is the distinction ve 
tween the aim of high and elementary 
schools. The high schools were clear- 
ly established for training (com- 
missioned) officers, chiefly by the 
privilege of the so-called “ einjaehrig- 
freiwilligen ” (one-year-voluntary) 
examination, meaning the test of the 
intellectual qualification for officer- 
ship, and the resulting privilege to 
be trained (drilled) one year only, 
instead of the ordinary two or three 
years. (It is not quite clear what the 
“voluntary ” has to do hereby, since 
the well-to-do only could afford it, for 
high schools were not free). 


The slave market 


Thus the Prussian youth, being 
well prepared by “playing at sol- 
diers,”’ did not feel degraded by the 
second stage, which began with the 
compulsory selective draft; and the 
resulting inspection of the muscles 
and bones of the recruits. This in- 
spection had an obvious likeness to 
that of slaves in former ages on slave 
markets. And has not the compulsory 
training on the drill grounds an un- 


mistakable similarity with the “break- 
ing-in” of dogs? Both are sure 
symptoms of slavery which was in- 
deed exercised tin Prussia by the 
Junker class under the disguise cf 
the State. ; 
Whoever has had the opportunity 


to observe the compulsory drilling or | 


breaking-in of human beings, euphem- 
istically called “training,” on 
Prussian drill-grounds, where brag- 
ging corporals, conscious of their 
power, called by ugly names those re- 
cruits who could not comply quickly 
with their commands, or whom they 
did not like, must become ashamed of 
a nation which allows such torture of 
its sons. But this second stage of 
UMT went still further. 

Unspeakable cruelties were com- 
mitted in Prussia by the “ extra drill” 
enjoined on individual recruits, when 
they did not exactly comply with the 
commands of a corporal in the gener- 
al driNing. Incessant ‘“ goose- 
stepping,” straining exercises of a!l 
sorts, often with full equipment, un- 
til the breaking down of the victim 
was usual. Worse in the cavalry, 
where sometimes a recalcitrant horse 
served to increase the sufferings of 
the private. 

These tortures were, of course, for- 
bidden—on paper—and I have known 
honest officers who did not tolerate 
them. But most officers, having only 
the good reputation of their section 
at the inspection by superiors in their 
minds, and shrinking from trouble 
with the corporals, simply “did not 
see” them, A few even favoured 
them, paying for such cruelty some- 
times with their lives by being am- 
bushed and shot (the ill-famed Cap- 
tain von Krosigk, for example). 


Bribery the way out 


The privates were helpless; if they 
complained to a superior of the tor- 
turer, they could be sure of still 
heaVier tortures. The only way out 
was bribery. And this corruption 
was used by all who could afford it. 

The third stage of UMT in Prussia 
and Germany «was the strict control 
after the drilling years, up to the 
45th year of the trainee, combined 
with annual exercises of 6 to 8 weeks 
each year for the first 12 years. 

Prussian militarism tn peacetime 


PENAL REFORM PROSPECTS 


YEAR ago humanitarians were 

sharply reminded of the diffi- 
culties of prophecy, for it had seemed 
certain that the 1946 King’s Speech 
would promise a new Penal Reform 
Bill. But the event came short of the 
expectation. In that wilderness of 
dogmatic legislation there was little 
flowering of the humanities and no 
ray of hope for the prisoners. To 
many that seemed regrettable, and 
thousands of people anxiously await 
this year’s Speech to see whether it 
will include—in its inevitable flood of 
nationalisation and economic reform 
—even a tiny stream of humani- 
tarianism. 

In this question the pacifist has an 
interest. After the 1914 war, COs 
were in the van of a determined effort 
to secure reform, and magnificent 
work was done. There is little sign 
that anything comparable has been or 
will be achieved by the present heirs 
of the tradition; on the contrary 
there seems to have been in this an 
almost complete surrender to. the 
apathetic mood of the moment. Yet 
in this field a little effort might 
bring a great harvest. 

The prison population is larger now 
than it has been for thirty vears and 
we hear much of the alarming in- 
crease of youthful wrong-doing. 
With the growth of the problem goes 
an increased understanding that what 
is called for is some vigorous, cour- 
ageous and imaginative readjustment 
of our attitude to the offender. 

The authorities—in this case the 
Prison Commission—have not always 
moved as quickly as could be desired, 
but they have certainly not been die- 
hard in their outlook. They often 
claim to be far in advance of public 
opinion, and contend that because of 
this they cannot go much farther. 
This contention is probably wrong; 


the public’s goodwill in this matter 
is extensive and the question is now 
commonly asked: What’s the use of 
prison? 

Although a number of magistrates 
and judges still send men and women 
to prison to the accompaniment of a 
promise of the “best possible advice 
and treatment,” and although many 
folks still say “Serve him right” or 
“Do him good”—or (thus showing 
the confusion in their minds) both— 
when an offender is sent to prison, a 
growing number of people either 
question, or deny altogether, the use- 
fulness of prison. 


Last year, when the King’s Speech 
disappointed the prison reformers, 
the hope remained that there would 
be better news next time. Now it 
does not seem so likely (but perhaps 
the prophets will be wrong again) 
for the state of the nation is un- 
deniably serious and no doubt the 
criterion to be applied to all prospec- 
tive legislation is: Will it help to im- 
prove the country’s economic con- 
dition? The view will certainly be 
widely held that time, money and 
effort cannot now be spared for a pro- 
gramme of prison reform. 


At first sight the objection seems 
formidable. Where are the staffs to 
come from? How can priorities in 
building be given to new prisons and 
new treatment centres? How, even,, 
can time be found in Parliament? 
The answer to these objections is 
that even the keenest prison reformer 
understands that a full measure, fully 
implemented, cannot now be asked, 
but thinks it time to have the prin- 
ciple established. As the Education 
Act was passed with the knowledge 
that its provisions could come into 
being only piecemeal, so a Criminal 
Justice measure could be passed, with 


a 


Words of Peace - No. 224 
Homely Charities 


Conquerors into silence march 
Beneath their changeful signs: 

The names triumphant on their arch 
Rot, and the grass remains. 


Tyrants breed traitors; and the child 
Plucks garlands from their graves: 
And humble men from havoc’s field 
Gather surrendered sheaves. 


The homely charities endure 
By blood’s imperative: 

In strife’s malignancy they are 
The love by which we live. 


William Soutar— 
“But the Earth Abideth.” 


had much in common with medi- 
aeval feudalism in wartime. The 
commissioned officers _ felt like 


knights, looking upon the privates 
as servants, and often using them as 
such. They and their related Jun- 
kers enjoyed nearly perfect liberty, 
and all the good things of life. They 
were, indeed, idolized by the middle 
class, and, not least, by the giris. 
They formed, together with the Jun- 
kers and moneyed people, the ruling 
party. All held together and watched 
jealously that none of its members 
“wavered.” If this happened, officers 
and Junkers used the very effective 
means of social boycott on the “ rene- 
gade.” Schoenaich and myself have 
experienced the full weight of this 
shameful means of persecution. The 
privates and the “common people” 
in Prussia in general, did not much 
feel their infenior, unworthy position 
as the result of the militaristic edu- 
cation of the nation continued for 
nearly a century and a half. 

This picture of Prussian militar- 
ism shows whither the United States 
would go by adopting peacetime 
UMT . American militarism may be- 
come worse than that of Prussia, 
because it would lack the knightly 
background and cultured behaviour 
which one must concede to the Prus- 
sian officers and Junkers before the 
Hitleristic deterioration. There have 
already been ominous symptoms ! 
Moreover, the union of soldier and 
priest is well known in history: if 
that should happen in the United 
States, then—good-night Democracy ! 


(By courtesy of War Resisters 
International). 


by ROGER PAGE 


the consequent adjustments made on 
a make-do-or-mend basis. 


That we cannot do everything does 
not seem a valid reason for doing 
nothing. The Parliamentary time 
need be very little; such a measure, 
which cuts across all party loyalties, 
would be largely an agreed one, the 
more particularly as the Opposition 
Leader, Winston Churchill, has 
always had a very enlightened atti- 
tude to the prison problem. 


In the general situation there is 
one factor of particular importance— 
especially to pacifists; that is the use 
of the death penalty. The case for 
its retention is becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain, even when it is 
considered on _ entirely practical 
grounds. All ‘experience suggests 
that the use or abolition of the death 
penalty has no effect on the incidence 
of murder. And on moral grounds it 
is becoming , more and more dis- 
credited; so much so that many cases 
have been reduced to manslaughter 
which years ago would have been 
murder charges. Thus history re- 
peats itself, for this is the very pro- 
cess by which, a century ago, the 
application of the death penalty was 
narrowed, through the aversion of 
juries to passing a verdict which en- 
tailed execution as a penalty. The 
death penalty is entirely discredited; 
it should go. 


Whether the necessary legislation 
to effect this, and penal and prison 
reform generally, will in fact be pro- 
mised in the forthcoming King’s 
Speech remains to be seen. The hope 
is not a confident one. If it fails, 
there ought to be throughout the 
country a wave of popular indignation 
such as once swept away British par- 
ticipation in the Slave Trade. But 
that does not seem likely to happen. 
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STRATFORD - ON - THAMES 


T His Majesty’s Theatre the Stratford Company present 


three plays. 


J shall deal with them in the order in which 


I think they are to be recommended. 


Romeo and Juliet I saw on its 
second night, and perhaps for that 
reason, I found it enjoyable. Most 
critics did not, but the audience 
seemed to agree with me. Daphne 
Slater is the only Juliet I have known 
to portray adolescence and the won- 
der of vouthful Jove. Laurence Payne 
has a fine voice, which he uses well, 
and which helps to make Romeo 
always interesting, often excellent. 
Such faults as these two young 
players have, time andexperience will 
correct. He must learn to grin less, 
she to stare less. Together they earn 
our gratitude by the freshness of 
their performance; what they are 
doing seems to be happening for the 
first time as we watch. 


Beatrix Lehmann gives a new 
reading of the Nurse and avoids the 
common error of being merely a 
buffoon. On its own line (it is a line 
I like) it is very good _ indeed. 
Mercutio, too (Paul Schofield) is first- 
rate, but I thought his big speech 
hampered by being too consciously 
posed. I hae never seen a_ better 
Friar Laurence (John Ruddock); 
there may never have been a better. 


During the performance a rumbling 


was heard back-stage and some 
thought this to be noisy scene- 
shifting. But I know better. It was 


the disturbed ghost of Sir Herbert 
Tree, whose theatre this used to be. 
To him, whose productions were so 
naturalistic that real rabbits were 
brought into “The Dream,” this pro- 
duction must have seemed sacrili- 
gious. For young Peter Brook is a 
producer of the window-ledge school 
and thinks nothing of asking his 
actors to look dignified or tragic as 
they walk down a one-in-two gradient. 


I can bear a bit of this sort of 
thing; but why, in one scene, it is 
necessary for a sheet, fastened at 
the four corners, to float above the 
characters’ heads, I don’t know: I sat 
fondly hoping for a gertain Biblical 
incident to be repeated. And why, 
on a bleak stage, provide real sprigs 
of herbs for Laurence to pluck? 


When Mr. Brook has got some of 
his worst excesses out of his system, 
and learns that some old ideas are 
old because they are good, then he 
will do very well. He can certainly 


handle crowds and colour. Unfortun- 
ately he likes darkness too much. 
There is one irritating sequence 


where the only lights blaze straight 
down from battens to footlights, and 
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LAKE DISTRICT. ‘‘ Beck Allans ” 
“ Rothay 


we have to peer through a curtain of 
light to see what is hanpening in the 
dark beyond. By a stupid cut the 
play ends badly. There used to be a 
too-reverential attitude to Shakes- 
peare at Stratford, but this goes too 
far the other way. 


So to Twelfth Night, which starts 
badly, with an unforgivable crime. 
How often Shakesneare’s  renius 
shows in a magical opening! So 
here, with that wonderful line: “If 
music be the food of love, playson.” 
By a switch we lose this in favour 
of a much duller opening. Later, I 
was sorry to see the tasteless prison 
scene retained. 


Here, too, the producer (Walter 
Hudd) has ideas, some regrettable. 
We first see Sir Toby firing a gun, 
whilst from the flies they drop the 
birds he is supposed to have shot. 
My eleven-year-old son screamed with 
laughter; but there, it is a pantomimic 
form of humour suitable only for 
eleven-year-olds. However, as a 
whole, the play is well-mounted, well- 
grouped, and well-spoken. 


Mr. Hudd- himself is a delightful 
Malvolio, marred here and there be- 
cause he throws words away in a 
burst of clipped words. Paul Scofield 
scores again in spite of his ridiculous 
costume—Andrew Aguecheek, a well- 
to-do knight, would not dress like a 
bilious jester. Sebastian (Laurence 
Payne) and Viola (Beatrix Lehmann) 
are both good and make the con- 
fusions credible. There is a splendid 
Antonio (Douglas Seale); my heart 
warms to an actor who makes some- 
thing of a small part. 


Some of the other acting is not 
good enough. Daphne Slater cannot 
manage Olivia; the Maria is weak, 
Sir Toby average or less, Orsino 
altogether too casual. I like the un- 
traditional Feste, plaved—and sung 
with true feeling—by Dudley Jones. 


I can think of no particular reason 
why you should see Richard II, for 
it is dull and uninspired. It is pro- 
duced with great care and_ intelli- 
gence and some of the settings are 
excellent. But there is no drive in 
the acting; the whole thing goes on 
leaden feet. But it was notable to 
me only because I left before the end, 
preferring to catch a train. This is 
the first time I have ever walked out 
on Shakespeare. As the boss said to 
the employee who asked for a day 
off to celebrate his silver wedding, we 
mustn’t make a habi tof this. R. P. 
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ALBERT HERRING 


Covent Garden, Oct. 8. 
‘s ALBERT HERRING,” Benjamin 


Britten’s new opera, had a 
successful first night at Covent Gar- 
den, with an anpreciative audience. 


Based on Maupassant’s “ Le Rosier 
de Madame  4Husson,” “ Albert 
Herring” succeeds in being 
thoroughly and convincingly English. 
If one word were reauired to describe 
it I should choose “healthy.” The 
theme is a justification of a simple. 
sensuous acceptance of the joys and 
responsibilities of life as preferable 
to either self-righteous respectability 
or imposed “virtue.” Albert shock- 
ingly breaks the frustrating apron 
strings of his “Mum,” to the con- 
sternation of Lady Billows and her 
following, but begins to make truer 
friends of the butcher’s boy and his 
girl friend and the village kids. 


Eric Crozier’s libretto (from Lady 
Billows’ “Tobacco smoke! Nasty 
masculine smell!” to Mrs. Herring’s 
“ Bloody little fool!” and Superinten- 
dent Budd’s “Good old Albert!’’) 
creates real characters familiar to al} 
of us, and provides situations instinct 
with a humour which Britten’s music 
effectively underlines. (The scene in 
which the school-teacher rehearses 
three children in an ode she _ has 
written for the May Dav festivities, 
and the festivities themselves, are de- 
licious). 


As unlike the “ Rape of Lucretia” 
as anything could be, “ Albert Her- 
ring ’’ is written as a chamber opera 
for the same small resources—a cast 
of thirteen, with no really unimport- 
ant parts and no chorus, and an in- 
strumental ensemble also of thirteen, 
including the conductor. Everyone 
taking part therefore has to be a 
soloist of no mean ability. The 
present production (with the com- 
poser conducting and Peter Pears as 
Albert) makes the most of this 
material, with such consistently 
happy results that it would be in- 
vidious to compliment individuals.. 
One feels it to be a fine piece of team 
work, a communal effort for which all 
share the praise. 

M.F. 
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Living in the New Towns, by Clough 
Williams-Ellis. Jason Press, 1s. 
JN this pamphlec the first chairman 

of the Stevenage Development 
Corporation shows how the new 
towns will deal with the problems of 
over-crowding and congestion. He 
quotes with approval Lewis Mum- 
ford’s words “It is not simply 
‘housing’ that we must create but 
a new frame for domestic and 
regional life,” and states that the aim 
“is to create towns where things 
shall be so ordered that a _ full, 
abundant and gracious life may be 
enjoyed by alJl citizens from youth to 
age in a prosperous, happy and well- 
integrated community; where wide: 
variety offers every opportunity for 
self-expression at every level and 
where body, mind and spirit are so 
environed that the health of each is 
helped and not hindered.” In an 
introduction Jean M. Thompson gives 
a valuable account of the background 
of the New Towns Movement and 
stresses the fact that the new towns 
are the only way of meeting a 
desperate human need and provide 
the opportunity for achieving a new 
way of living. 
* 


* * 
Reconstruction in the Netherlands, by 
Max Lock, ‘A.M.T.P.L, A.R.IB.A. 
Jason Press, 2s. 6d. ; 
MyAx LOCK, a leading figure in 
“"™~ English town planning, gives 
an interesting account of the pro- 
blems now being met by Holland's 
reconstruction and housing authori- 
ties. The account is based on a 
thousand mile tour of Holland which 
he and other members of the Town 
Planning Institute made in Sept.. 
1946. Mr. Lock’s verdict is that we 
can take a practical lesson from the 
Dutch. “Their procedure for re- 
building is ‘direct, democratic and 
simple,” he declares. “Far more so 
than ours; so that we came away 
with the impression that in actual 
town rebuilding we are already being 
left behind.” Particularly interest- 
ing is his description of the steps 
that are taken to ensure that those: 
interested in reconstruction can par- 
ticipate in the planning process. In: 
each area a citizens’ advisory com-- 
mittee is set up and is consulted by 
the planning expert at all stages of 
the plan—a fine example of the 
fusion of planning with democracy 
and individual responsibility. The 
booklet is admirably illustrated. 
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Gandhi’s new 


hope © 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


weakening the one Party which 
sought to reconcile planning with 
parliamentary government. 

Perhaps little better was to be 
expected from an administration so 
contradictorily placed, For, when all 
is said and done, whether democracy 
implies the claim of a whole people to 
the right of self-control, or whether it 
merely means freedom from external 
control, the first unmistakeable sign 
of democracy in Germany (or Japan) 
would be a rising against their mili- 
tary governments. The tragedy is 
that no such rising is now conceivable, 
except in the name, not of democracy, 
but Communism. In Italy it igs the 
Communists who have chalked up on 
the walls, “Abasso Milgoverno 
Nero!” 


Danger-spot 
MPHE proposed partition of Palestine 


looks dangerously like  pre- 
cipitating the whole Near East into 


war. Though luckily America and 
Russia are for once agreed in 
this step, Palestine is more 


likely to be the China than the India 
of the West. (Incidentally, I wish 
the United Nations had listened more 
attentively to the Chinese delegate’s 
speech last week, when he pointed out 
the injustice of demanding from the 
Arabs what no other nation had been 
willing to offer, namely illimitable 
hospitality to Jewish immigrants.) 
But even the analogy with India 
would be hardly consoling today— 
with Pakistan threatening war unless 
its frontier is adjusted to accommo- 
date the refugee-swollen population. 

It is not irrelevant to the foregoing 
considerations, however, ‘to note that 
Gandhi, at least, appears to have 
emerged from the “dark despair” 
into which he was plunged a few 
weeks ago. Then he was confessing 
that, if he had known that the 
struggle for independence was not 
based on -non-violence, but only on 
passive resistance, “he would not 
have launched the struggle. But God 
wanted to take that work from him. 
So he blurred his vision.”’ (Harijan, 
July 27). 


Advantage of illusion 


Now Gandhi declares that although, 

as many English friends had 
warned him, “he had all along 
laboured under an illusion,” he was 
never sorry for it: “ He realised that 
if his vision were not covered by that 


illusion, India would never have 
reached the point which it had to- 
day.” 

Mere independence from foreign 


control is, after all, worth something. 
As hé replied to Mr. Churchill (see 
report in last week’s PN) “self- 
government includes the right to mis- 
govern. Good government is no 
substitute for self-government.” So 
now his whole effort is to be directed 
to ensuring that self-government 


shall be good government as well: 

“India| was now free, and the reality 
was now clearly revealed to him. Now that 
the burden of subjection had been lifted, 
all the forces of good had to be marshalled 
fn one great effort to build a country which 
forsook the accustomed method of violence 
fn order to settle human conflicta, whether 
{t waa between two States or between two 
eections of the same people. He had yet 
the faith that India would rise to the 
occasion and prove to the world that the 
birth af two new States would be, not a 
menace, but a blessing to the rest of man- 
kind. It was the duty of ‘Free India to 
perfect the inatrument of non-violence for 
dissolving collective conflicts, if its freedom 
was going to be really worth while.” 
(Harijan, Aug. 31). 


There speaks the authentic voice of 
pacifism. - 
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FULL TEXT |G.D.H. COLE ON DEMOCRACIES 


Government of India, New Delhi. 
80.9.47. 


The following is the text of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s written speech which 
was read out at his prayer meeting 
on Sept. 29. 
ts MY reference to the possibility of 

im war between the two sister 
dominions seems, I am told, to have 
produced a scare in the West. I do 
not know what reports are sent out- 
side by newspaper correspondents. 
Summaries are always a dangerous 
enterprise except when they truly 
reflect the spveaker’s opinion. An 
unwarranted summary of a pamphlet 
I had written about South Africa in 
1896 nearly cost me my life.’ It was 
so hopelessly unwarranted that within 
24 hours of my being lynched, Euro- 
pean opinion in South Africa turned 
from anger into contrition that an 
innocent man was made to suffer 
through no fault he had committed. 
The moral I wish to be drawn from 
the foregoing version is that no one 
should be held responsible for what he 
has not said or done. 

I hold that not a single mention of 
war in my speeches can be interpreted 
to mean that there was any incite- 
ment to, or approval of, war between 
Pakistan and India, unless mere men- 
tion of it is to be taboo. We have 
amongst us a superstition that the 
mere mention of a snake ensures its 
appearance in the house wherein men- 
tion is made even by a child. JI hope 
no one in India entertains such a 
superstition. 

I claim I rendered a service to both 
the sister states by examining the 
present situation and definitely stat- 
ing when a cause for war could arise 
between the two states. This was 
done not to promote war but to avoid 
it as far as possible. 1 endeavoured 
to show that if insensate murders, 
loot and arson by people are con- 
tinued they would force the hands of 
their Governments. Was it wrong to 
draw public attention to the logical 
steps that inevitably followed one 
after another? 

India knows and the world should 
know that every ounce of my energy 
has been and is being directed to the 
definite avoidance of fratricide cul- 
minating in war. When a man 
wedded to non-violence dares to refer 
to war he can: only do so, so as to 
strain every nerve to avoid it. Such 
is my fundamental position from 
which I hope never to swerve even to 
the day I die.” 


AMERICAN - 
FEDERALIST’S VISIT 


Miss EDITH WYNNER, leading 
- American federalist and _  co- 
author of “Searchlight on Peace 
Plans,” recently arrived in Britain 
after a tour of Czechoslovakia and 
Scandinavia where she met leading 
personalities to discuss the “ Plan for 
World Government by 1955 ” initiated 
by the British Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Crusade for World 
Government. 

She found everywhere’ growing 
support for the idea. Her visit in 
Czechoslovakia coincided with the 
initial moves for the formation of a 
Student Movement for World Govern- 
ment. In Sweden she was accorded a 
big reception by Press and_ public 
alike. She was able to renew her 
association with her old friends of 
the Women’s International League 
who are supporting the campaign for 
the 1948 Nobel Peace Prize Candi- 
dacy of Madam Rosika Schwimmer 
(veteran militant Hungarian World 
Government, Trade Union and suffra- 
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\PENING the new series of 
National Peace Council Lunch 
Hour Meetings, Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
defined three different concepts of 
democracy. 

With the Soviet Union the idea of 
democracy is fundamentally econo- 
mic: a state of affairs in which the 
resources of the community, including 
manpower, are collectively owned and 
collectively controlled. The Ameri- 
can attitude goes to the other ex- 
treme, restricting the sphere of 
government to that of policemanship, 
leaving the economic side of society 
to private enterprise in its various 
forms. 

When we think of democracy in 
this country, we think of it primarily 
in political terms: not in the Ameri- 
ean sense of the absence of govern- 
mental interference, but, of estab- 
lished forms of government under the 
control of a wide electorate. 

“T don’t believe,” went on Mr. Cole, 
“that so fundamental a change as a 
change from capitalist to socialist in- 
stitutions can be made by the instru- 
ment of Parliamentary democracy; 
least of all do I believe it possible in 
countries which have not any strongly 
rooted parliamentary traditions such 
as we possess. It must be done by a 
social revolution—not necessarily a 
violent revolution. 

“The Soviet Union are wrong, 
however, in thinking this can be car- 
ried out in the countries of Western 
Europe by the same methods as are 
used in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, particularly in regard to 
their mass notion of democracy: that 
democracy is something expressing 
the collective interest of those who 
contribute to the work of production. 
If an attempt is made in the West to 


YOUTH NEWSPAPER FOR 
BRITISH ZONE 


YOUNG Europe,” is the title of a 
¥ new German youth newspaper 
shortly to be published in the Ruhr 
under the editorship of seventeen- 
year-old Kar] Keller. 

The paper will be the organ of the 
German branch of the Youth Asso- 
ciation for a United Europé which 
hag its headquarters in Switzerland. 
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effect social change by ways that run 
right up against deep-seated liberal 
beliefs, then it is the: revolution that 
will go down and not the beliefs.” 

Mr. Cole is convinced that it is ab- 
solutely indispensable for us to dis- 
sociate ourselves sharply from the 
American idea of democracy, as it 1s 
truly inconsistent with the salvation 
of Kurope from jts present economic 
difficulties. Right from the begin- 
ning he has held that the peoples of 
Western Europe, recognising the 
limitations of national sovereignty in 
a world such as we have today, 
should try to build up some kind of 
Western alliance for the purpose of 
economic and political collaboration. 
He had made it clear thfoughout that, 
so far from regarding such a Western 
Union as antagonistic to the USSR 
and its influence in East and Central 
Europe, he regarded it as the only 
means of coming to decent terms with 
the USSR. The opportunity was 
there in 1945 dnd should have been 
seized, 

This would have been the best step 
that was practicable for preventing 
a head-on conflict between the capital- 
ist power of the U.S. and_ the 
Communist power of the USSR. 
Although the Soviet Union was de- 
nouncing a western bloc of the type 
in mind, it could have come to terms 
more readily with such a bloc than 
with any other structure of West 
European society. 

Perhaps now this can’t happen, but 
we can still try to make it happen. 
In a world of chaos thisaseems to be 
the one thing to work for that will 
interpret democracy as having an 
economic basis, and also as having a 
human basis which recognises the 
value of the individual and his free- 
dom to think and discuss and act in 
his own way, without any framework 
being set for him. 


From Peace News, October 16, 1937. 
Peace is ncw without political voice 
in England. Now that Labour has 
sold the pass, the last political strong-, 
hold in Europe has gone. What have 
those who are only required to act as 
adjuncts to warfare—as slaves in the 
munititons factories and not as 
“gallant heroes ’”’—what have women 
as natural pacifists to say about their 
political disenfranchisement? Men 
have always acted—and still act—as 
if peace were a luxury. Women know 
it for their necessity... Don’t they 
feel it’s time they got a move on? 


—Max Plowman. 
* 


* 


I came back from the Labour Party 
conferences last week more sure and 
confident that pacifism pure and 
simple is the only alternative to war. 

The Labour Party is, in my opinion, 
against us on principles; it is not 
expediency. We have to convert 
them as well as other people. 
—George Lansbury. 
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DICK SHEPPARD 
COMMEMORATION CONCERT 


MICHAEL TIPPETT 


Conducting a group of singers 
10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 


From Central Hall Box Office (WHItehall 4259) 
Chappell’s, 50 New Bond Street, W.1. (MAYfair 7600) 
Housman’s, 124 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 (GERrard 9817) ' 
or from Peace Pledge Union, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1 (EUSton 5501) 
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